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LETT  E  R,  &c. 


SIR, 

% 

yr  CAN  addrefs  you  in  rto  terms  more 
_|  .proper  than  thofe  that  are  fometimes 
made  ule  of  from  the  throne,  The  eyes  oj  a. I 
Europe  are  upon  you  ;  1  fay  of  all  Europe , 
becaufe  the  refoiutions  of  thcBiitifh  par¬ 
liament,  in  which  you  have  io  cxlChIivc 
an  influence,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  the  public,  whether  Great 
Britain  fliall  bend,  or  endeavour  to  break 

the  neck  of  France. 

There  feems,  Sir,  to  be  no  medium  ; 
{lie  has  offered  to  fubmit  to  the  former ; 
your  friends  infill;  upon  the  latter ;  they 

inlift  that  there  is  no  fafety  lor  our  Amc- 

B  rican 
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«L» 

ucan  lntcrcils  fliould  France  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  foot  of  ground  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  ;  and  that  we  can  have 
no  reparation  for  the  expence  this  war  has 
put  us  to,  but  by  a  total  engrolTment  of 
the  fifh  and  fugar  trades.  This,  Sir,  is  go¬ 
ing  rather  farther  than  you  yourfelf  went 
in  the  negotiation  of  17615  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  figure  to  myfelf  a  more  pro¬ 
per  mediator  than  yourfelf  for  allaying 
thofe  heats,  which,  if  not  allayed,  may  at 
this  time,  be  fatal  to  the  nation. 

If  I  could,  Sir,  forefee  where  our  de¬ 
mands  would  flop,  I  fhould  by  no  means 
be  averfe  to  our  firetching  them  to  the 
utmofl.  When  our  prefent  difputes  with 
France  began  we  had  notin  our  eye  a  fin- 
gle  objedf,  but  the  afcertainment  of  the 
bounds  of  Canada.  I  /hall  pals  no  enco¬ 
miums  upon  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  employed  as  commiflanes  for 
that  purpofe.  They  certainly  were  far 
from  being  equal  to  their  commiffion  5 
and  for  want  of  information,  or  courage 
or  both,  they  gave  the  French  court  but 
too  plaufible  a  handle  for  trifling  with  the 

negotia- 
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negotiation,'  and  even  for  reprefenting  the 
arguments  and  fails  to  be  highly  in  their 
favour.  Their  affurance  was  fuch,  that 
prefuming  upon  that  evident  futility  and 
fribblerifm  (pardon  the  expreffion)  with 
which  the  whole  negotiation  was  conduc¬ 
ed,  they  commenced  hoftilities  in  North 
America ;  and  thus  ended  the  prologue 
and  the  firft  ail  of  our  political  drama. 

Our  making  reprizals,  by  feizing  the 
French  Ihips  without  any  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  opened  the  fecond  ail,  and 
fome  very  difagreeable  incidents,  fuch  as 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  taking 
our  forts  in  America,  changed  the  afpeil 
of  the  war  greatly  to  our  prejudice.  I  am 
far  from  wanting  to  revive  the  remember- 
ance  of  difagreeable  events  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fhameful  difputes  that  reign¬ 
ed  over  all  the  Britifh  interefts  in  America 
confirmed  the  obflinacy,  and  encreafcd  the 
infolence,  of  the  French,  while  the  check 
that  Byng  received  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  lofs  of  Minorca,  feemed  to  leave 
amongft  us  no  national  fpirit. 
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Such 


Such  was  the  gloomy  profpect  when  the 
curtain  drew  up  for  the  third  ad:  of  the 

i 

drama.  All  that  we  then  wanted  was  to 
fecure  our  back  fettlements.  Security 
and  protection  agalnd  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  was  the  ultimatum  of  our 
defigns.  Not  a  whifper  tranfpired  about 
Canada,  and  far  lefs  about  Guadeloupe  or 
Martinico.  But  the  French  were  incau¬ 
tious  enough  to  unite  us  by  their  provoca¬ 
tions.  Sir  William  Johnfon  beat  them  ; 
they  were  driven  from  their  encroach¬ 
ments  ;  they  loft  fome  of  their  capital 
fliips,  and  at  laid  LouHbourg  itfelf  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  Britifh  arms. 

Here,  Sir.  our  language  was  changed  ; 
it  was  not  enough  that  we  had  fecured 
our  hack  fettlements,  unlefs  they  were 
defended  againft  all  poffibility  of  any  fu¬ 
ture  attack  ;  and  this  brought  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Canada;  which,  give  me  leave 
to  fay,  and  I  appeal  to  the  lad  words  of 
the  hero,  who  conducted  it,  was  the  word 
concerted  but  the  bed  executed  enter¬ 
prise  that  ever  was  undertaken  ;  foi  had 

it  not  been  for  a  mod  miraculous  concur¬ 
rence 
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fence -of  accidents,  the  planners  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  inftead  of  being  entitled  to  na¬ 
tional  honours,  muft  have  been  covered 
with  public  difgrace.  But  in  the  fourth 
a£t,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  the  laws  of  the  flage 
were  violated,  becaufe  the  unity  of  place 
was  difregarded ;  the  fcene  was  transfer¬ 
red  from  America  to  .Germany  ;  but  by 
what  magic  this  transition  was  made,  you 
Sir,  perhaps  can  heft  account  for.  To  fay, 
that  our  operations  in  Germany  facilitated 
our  conquefts  in  America,  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  common  fenfe.  The  French  had 
received  their  mortal  blows  in  America 
before  the  German  fyflem  took  place; 
they  had  received  them  during  your  anti- 
germanic  profeflions ;  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  fend  a  fingle  battalion  to  A- 
merica,  from  the  time  that  Louifbourg 
was  taken,  to  that  unfortunate  period, 
when  the  haughty  and  otfcn live  behavi¬ 
our  of  a  certain  great  minifter  obliged 
France  and  Spain  to  conclude  tnat  family 
compact,  which  the  fame  great  pcrfonage 

reprefented  to  be  a  meafure  of  danger, 

whereas. 
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wheieas,  in  fadt,  it  was  a  precaution  for 
felf- defence. 

Thus  we  have  feen  how  gradually  fuc- 
cefs  has  extended  our  views.  Inftead  of 
the  humble,  defenfive,  and  indeed  pru¬ 
dent,  fcheme  of  afcertaining  our  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  defending  them  from  encroach¬ 
ments,  we  annihilated  the  Dunkirk  of  A- 

meiica,  and  laid  an  empire  in  the  duft. 
We  thus  obtained  more  than  our  warm¬ 
ed:  expectations  had  reached ;  we  might 
now  have  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of 
France,  nor  could  the  gates  of  hell  have 
prevailed  againd  our  empire  in  America  $ 
but  as  Pyrrhus  faid  to  his  minider,  Let  us 
jlep  acrofs  the  fea  ;  Martinico  and  Gnada- 
ioupe  invite  our  arms.  But  give  me  leave. 
Sir,  to  afk,  to  what  part  of  the  original 
fcheme  of  fecurity  for  our  conqueds  do 
thole  two  illands  relate  j  are  they  not  to¬ 
tally  foreign  to  it  ?  They  are,  it  is  true, 
very  tempting  morfels,  and  may  ferve  to 
make  our  merchants  as  kings  upon  the 
earth.  Is  not  this  a  total  deviation  from 
our  original  plan  ?  To  thofe  quedions  it 

has 


has  been  replied,  that  we  could  not  other- 
wife  have  indemnified  ourfelves  for  the 
vail  expence  the  war  has  coft  us.  This 
manner  of  reafoning  puts  me  in  mind  of 
your  delicate  punch  drinkers.  The  firft 
glafs  is  too  weak  ;  pray  add  a  little  more 
rum  to  it.  —  Now  it  is  too  ftrong.  —  It 
wants  water. — Nay  now,  indeed,  you  have 
made  it  all  water. — Prithee,  a  little  more 
rum  to  it. - Thus  we  go  on  adding  ex¬ 

pence  upon  expence  till  our  views  are 
boundlefs,  and  every  acquilition  induces 
a  neceffity  for  another.  W e  attacked  and 
conquered  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  to 
indemnify  ourfelves  ;  but  what  indemni¬ 
fies  us  for  the  expences  we  have  been  at  in 
thofe  conquells?  Mart  not  another  conqueft 
be  undertaken ;  and  when  we  have  been 
mad  enough  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
America,  at  an  expence  which  is  twenty 
times  greater  than  all  their  property  there 
can  fatisfy,  who  is  to  indemnify  us  for 
that  ? 

Let  us  then  attack  old  France,  and  let 
her  fuffer.  Would  not  this  be  talking 
like  mad  men  ?  But  what  elfe  can  we  do, 

if 
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if  we  continue  to  multiply  expences,  and 
confequently  indemnifications. 

Having  faid  thus  much  with  regard  to 
France,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more 
important  objedt,  I  mean  Spain.  I  (hall, 
for  argument  fake,  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  fucceed  before  the  Havannah  j  but 
can  that  be  our  ultimate  objedt  ?  Every 
fhilling  we  acquire  at  the  Havannah  goes 
into  private  pockets,  without  a  farthing 
of  it  being  brought  to  account  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Does  this  eafe  our  landed  in- 
tereft  of  taxes ;  does  it  diminish  our  pay¬ 
ments  for  window-lights  and  wheel-car¬ 
riages  ;  will  it  take  off  the  duties  we  pay 
for  every  manufadture,  and  for  every  in¬ 
gredient  that  enters  into  manufactures ; 
will  it  abolifli  the  burdens  upon  coals, 
foap,  fait,  candles,  leather,  and  -a  thou- 
fand  other  articles  indifpenfable  to  a  trad¬ 
ing  nation  ;  or  to  fum  up  the  whole;  will 
the  plunder  of  the  Havannah  contribute 
towards  the  fitting  out  a  fingle  fhip  for  its 
protedlion,  or  a  fingle  battalion  for  its 
defence. 


What 
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What  then  is  the  ultimate  end  of  our 

-  '  I 

attempt  upon  the  Havannah,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  fuccefsful  ?  Undoubtedly  our  bav¬ 
ins:  the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Mexico  at 
our  devotion.  This  idea  is  too  romantic 
to  be  farther  infilled  on.  It  confutes  itfelf, 
and  were  it  carried  into  execution,  would 
in  two  years  undo  this  country ;  becaufe 
it  would  take  from  us  that  fpirit  of  induf- 
try,  which  has  given  us  more  wealth  than 
even  Peru  and  Mexico  yielded  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  yet  without  that  ridiculous  ro-  > 
mantic  idea  our  whole  proceedings  and 
fchemes  of  accumulating  conquefts  are 
unaccountable. 

» i  •  • 

But,  it  mav  be  faid,  we  mud  have  the  I  la- 
vannah  to  bridle  the  Spaniards  and  over¬ 
awe  their  infolence.  Bridie  them  from 
what  ?  From  bringing  wealth  and  riches 
into  our  own  ports.  The  plain  truth,  is, 
that  we  mull  either  keep  the  Havannah  or 
give  it  back.  If  we  keep  it,  it  mud  be 
for  fome  farther  purpofc,  as  the  place  it- 
felf,  intriniically,  even  if  the  whole  ifland 
is  thrown  into  it,  cannot  pay  the  expences 
of  garrifoning  it ;  and  the  charges  of  the 


expedition  in  conquering  it.  It  ferves  the 
Spaniards  as  a  noble  warehoufe  and  the 
key  of  their  navigation,  and  undoubtedly 
the  treafure  that  may  he  found  in  it  is  im- 
menfe,  but  when  it  is  diverted  from  thofe 
purpofes,  it  is  of  next  to  no  importance  to 
the  Britifh  nation. 

If  the  plan  of  our  operations  do  not 
extend  to  a  total  conqueft  of  both  the 
French  and  Spanifh  America,  cur  condudt 
is  incomprehenfible.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  any  people  will  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  another  ?  Is  it 
in  our  power  to  force  the  Spaniards  to  dig 
in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potofi  for  us 
and  if  they  do  not,  where  is  the  ufe  of 
our  keeping  the  Havannah  ?  Let  us  for  a 
moment  fuppofe  that  place  to  be  in  our 
Lands ;  we  fhould  not  be  poffeffed  of  it 
fix  months  before  a  national  outcry  would 
be  made  up  on  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  climate,  its  difagreement  with  En¬ 
glish  constitutions,  and  the  immoderate 
expence. of  maintaining  it.  This  being 
the  cafe,  another  expedition  mult  be  fet 
on  foot  to  Lima,  perhaps  and  Vera  Cruz, 

to 
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to  bring  ourfehes  home,  as  the  faying  is, 
and  thus  from  expedition  to  expedition  we 
are  encouraged  to  throw  at  all,  till  we  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  Spanish  continent  in 
America.  • 

I  lhall,  Sir,  for  argument  fake,  fuppofe 
that  defireable  period  to  be  arrived,  what 
is  the  confequence  ?  how  are  we  to  hold 
them  ?  Is  this  nation  like  the  Heruli,  the 
Goths  and  the  Vandals  of  former  times, 
overflocked  with  inhabitants  ?  Are  we  in 
a  capacity  to  fend  out  our  millions  to  make 
new  conquells ;  and  to  people  new  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  how  many  millions  mull;  we 
fend  out  before  the  conquells  I  fpeak  of 
could  be  of  fervice  to  us  to  overawe  a 
proud  exafperated  people,  heated  with  re¬ 
venge,  and  animated  by  defpair.  Now 
that  I  am  upon  this  fubjedt,  Sir,  I  hope 
you  will  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I  juft  exprels 
my  apprehenfior.s,  that  we  have  already 
gained  more  conquells  than  we  can  make 
ufe  of  to  any  good  purpofe.  For  my  own 
part,  confidering  the  nature  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinico,  lean 
by  no  means  difeover  the  infinite  advan- 

C  2  tage 
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tage  either  of  them  can  be  of  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  oi  Cj reat  Britain.  rFhe  French 
are  in  poffeffion  of  their  properties;  they 
aie  entitled  to  the  return  of  their  labours ; 
they  tiade  under  our  protection  ;  thev  are 
exempted  from  many  heavy  burdens  and 
oppreffive  taxes  they  paid  to  their  former 
mailers,  and  we  need  not  doubt  of  their 
letaining  at  all  times  French  hearts,  fenti- 
ments,  and  manners. 

But,  it  may  be  faid,  they  will  take  off 
great  quantities  of  our  manufactures,  they 
will  employ  our  {hipping,  and  we  {hall 
have  the  exclusive  trade  of  fugar.  As  to 
our  manufactures;  I  believe  the  difference 
in  their  demand,  or  rather  in  their  con- 
fumption,will  be  very  inconfiderable,  com¬ 
pared  to  -what  it  was  before  we  conquered 
thofe  iflands.  Englifh  manufactures  will 
make  their  way,  and  find  their  vent  every 
where  even  amongft  enemies.  We  may 
guefs  pretty  fhrewdly  at  the  efforts  of  pro¬ 
hibitions,  by  what  we  experience  in  our 
own  country ;  for  I  cannot  perceive,  that 
there  is  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  French  commodities  amongft 
•  us 


\ 
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us  fince  the  beginning  of  this  war,  but 

in  thofe  articles  in  which  our  manufac- 

tures  exceed  thofe  of  the  French.  As  to 

• 

the  employment  of  our  {hipping,  and  con- 
fequently  the  encreafe  of  our  navigation, 
I  own  myfelf  to  be  a  little  lingular  on  that 
head.  Suppofing  8o,ooo  hogfheads  of 
fugar  to  be  annually  manufactured  in  both 
illands,  the  whole  amounts  to  no  more 
than  20,000  tons,  which  at  a  mediutll 
may  employ  150  fhips.  This,  it  mud:  be 
admitted,  would  be.  a  conliderable  encreafe 
in  our  fhipping,  if  the  cafe  was  not  that 
our  fugar  fhips  from  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 
and  our  other  illands,  are,  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  ieldom  above  half  loaded  ;  and  to 

V  '  •  r  *  , 

make  up  the  deficiency,  as  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  do  by  loading  Guadaloupe  fugars, 
the  encreafe  of  fhipping  wjll  be  but  very 
trifling,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
benefits  of  peace.  With  regard  to  the  lad: 
advantage  propofed,  I  mean  the  exclulive 
fugar  trade,  it  is  a  mere  chimasra,  while 
the  French  and  Spaniards  are  in.  podeffion 
of  Hifpaniola,  and  fo  many  other 


places 
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and  illand  where  fugars  almoft  fpontane* 
oully  grow. 

But,  Sir,  nothing  would  be  more  amaz¬ 
ing  to  me  than  to  underftand,  that  any 
of  your  Weft- India  friends,  of  whom  you 
have  great  numbers,  fhould  clamour  a- 
gainft  a  peace  that  is  to  reftore  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinico  to  the  French.  Should 
Great  Britain  avail  herfelf  to  the  utmoft 

%  4  '  •  t  r 

by  the  cultivation  of  fugars  in  thofe  iflands, 
to  what  a  ftate,  in  a  few  years,  muft  our 
old  original  iflands  be  reduced !  Suppo- 
ling  that  our  fhipping  is  encreafed  by  the 
acquifition  of  thofe  two  iflands,  what  do 
we  gain,  if  it  is  at  the  expence  of  our  other 
iflands?  But, Sir,  I  am  in  no  pain  about  that 
confideration ;  perhaps  the  danger  they  have 
efcaped  may  quicken  them  to  a  degree  of 
induftry,  that  may  more  than  compenfate 
for  giving  back  the  two  iflands  in  que- 
ftion.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  can 
by  no  means  be  fatisfied,  that  our  retention 
of  thofe  iflands  would  at  any  rate  anfwer 
the  expence  of  continuing  the  war ;  and 
that  it  might  not  in  a  fhort  time  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  detriment,  if  not  the  ut- 
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ter  ruin  of  our  own  iflands,  whichhave  hi¬ 
therto  brought,  and  daily  brings  in,  im- 
menfe  riches  to  this  kingdom. 

I  fhall  now.  Sir,  proceed  to  the  fifth 
of  our  drama,  which  is  to  ufher  in  the 

grand  cataftrophe ;  and  it  opens  with  our 

\ 

conqueft  of  Martinico  j  a  glory  for  which 
your  friends  fay  we  are  indebted  to  your 
adminiftration.  But  the  confequence  of 
that  conqueft  has  been  already  difcufted 
under  the  head  of  Guadaloupe ;  I  fhall 
therefore  only  add,  that  it  is  unanimoufly 
agreed  amongft  all  people  in  trade,  that, 
however  brilliant  the  conqueft  of  Marti¬ 
nico  was,  it  is  attended  •  with  no  folid  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  nation,  if  we  confider  it 
feparately  from  Guadaloupe.  You,  Sir, 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  kernel,  and 

what  fhall  we  do  with  the  fhell?  You  a- 
greed  to  reftore  Guadaloupe  by  the  fixth 
article  of  the  anfwer  you  fent  to  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  France,  dated  Sept,  r,  1761 ; 
and  indeed,  if  we  ferioufly  canvafs  the 
whole  of  that  negotiation,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me,  that  we  were  to  have  the 
final  left  compenfation  for  thatceftion,  un- 

lefs 
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Jefs  wefuppofe  the  demolition  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  the  rendition  of  Minorca,  to  be 

*4  \ 

fuch.  As  to  Dunkirk,  I  think  it  is  en- 
tii'ely  out  of  the  queflion ;  the  demolition 
of  it  was  flipulated  by  former  treaties  j 
nor  do  I  fee  why  it  fhould  be  an  objedt  of 
terror  to  us  in  its  prefent  condition.  As 
to  Minorca,  at  the  time  when  you  offered 
to  cede  Guadaloupe,  it  was  fo  far  from 
being  of  fervice  to  us,  that  it  mull  have 
entailed  on  us  a  moll;  monflrous  ufelefs  ex¬ 
pence.  At  prefent,  the  cafe  is  altered  by 
the  family  compadt,  and  by  our  war  with 
Spain,  which  renders  the  poffeffion  of  that 
ifland  now  extremely  defireable.  But,  Sir, 
it  would,  I  believe,  puzzle  the  belt  of  your 

friends  to  name  any  one  difad  vantage,  which 
the  lofs  of  Minorca  put  us  under  before 

the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  but  that 
of  freeing  us  from  an  expence  of  above 
200,000  1.  a-year,  in  maintaining  three 
thoufand  men  in  garrifon,  not  to  mention 
our  immenfe  charge  in  flipping,  in  tranf- 
porting  troops,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
fions  to  and  from  the  ifland,  and  the  colls 
of  fortifications  and  repairs,  which  at  a 

moderate 
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moderate  computation  may  be  eftimated 
at  100,000  1.  a-year  more.  I  fhall  finifli 
this  head  with  one  obfervation  ;  which  is, 
that  no  acquifition  can  be  lb  valuable  to 
the  acquirer,  as  it  was  to  the  original 
owner.  Martinico  could  not  have  colt  us 
lei's  than  leven  thoufand  men  to  uarrifoa 

o 

it,  and  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe.  The 
French  were  free  of  that  expence,  all  but 
the  trifle  they  paid  to  the  officers  fordifei- 
plining  their  men,  which  were  railed  up¬ 
on  that  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

What  I  have  oblerved,  with  regard  to 
the  rendition  of  Guadaloupe,  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  liberty  which  the  French,  by 
the  enfuing  treaty,  are  to  have  of  fifhing 
in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence.  You,  Sir, 
agree  that  they  flhould  have  a  port  there 
without  fortifications  to  be  fubjed  to  the 
infpedion  of  England,  you  have  granted 
the  French  fubjeds  the  privilege  of  rifh- 
ing  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  upon  this 
exprels  condition,  that  is  to  fay  ;  That  the 
faid  French  fubjeds  fhall  abftain  from 
that  particular  filheryon  all  the  coalls  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Great  Britain,  whether  on 

1)  the 


the  continent,  or  bn  the  iflands  fituated  in 
the  laid  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  which 
fiftiery  the  proprietors  only  of  the  faid 
coafts  have  constantly  enjoyed,  and  always 
exercifed ;  faving  always  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  fubjedts  of  France 
to  fifli  and  dry  their  cod  fifh,  on  a  part 
fpecified  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
You  likewife,  Sir,  confented  in  your  ma¬ 
iler’s  name  to  cede  to  the  French  king  the 
ifle  of  St.  Pierre,  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  ftreight  from  another  ifland,  known 
by  the  name  of  Miquelon,  or  Michelon, 
lying  to  the  north,  which  ifle  of  St. 
Pierre  with  its  port,  with  refpedt  to  that 
part  of  Newfoundland  fituate  between 
the  bay  of  Placentia,  and  the  bay  of  La 
Fortune,  Hands  eaft  fouth  eaft,  and  its  port 
opens  towards  the  north  eaft,  the  interior 
part  of  which  port  is  called  Bourgway. 

To  the  ceflion  of  the  faid  ifle  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  were  annexed  :  That 
France,  on  no  pretence,  nor  under  any 
denomination  whatever,  fliall  eredt  any 
fortifications,  either  in  the  faid  ifle,  or  in 
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its  port,  and  that  die  fliall  not  keep  any 
troops  there,  nor  maintain  any  military 
edablifhment  whatever.  That  the  laid 
ifle,  and  the  laid  port,  fhall  only  lerve  as 
a  fhelter  for  the  fifhing  vefiels  ol  the 
French  nation,  and  that  France  lhad  not 
differ  the  veffels  of  any  other  nation  what¬ 
ever  to  partake  of  the  convenience  of  tms 
lhelter  for  the  fifhing  boats.  That  the 
pofl'efiion  of  the  ifle  of  St.  Pierre  as  afore- 
faid,  lhall  not  be  conftrued  in  any  cafe  to 
confer,  tranfmit,  or  participate  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever,  the  lead;  right  or  power  of 
fifhing,  or  of  drying  cod  fifh,  in  any  part 
of  the  coad  of  Newfoundland,  beyond  the 
didridt  exprefly  dipulated  and  fixed  for 
that  purpofe,  by  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  is  to  fay,  A 
loco  Cap  Bonavifla  nuncupato ,  ufque  ad  extrc- 
mitatem  ejufdem  tnfulce  feptentrionalem,  inde¬ 
que  ad  latus  Occident  ale  recurrendo  ufque  ad 
lacum  Pointriche  appeliatum.  By  the  luc- 
ceeding  article,  an  Englifh  commiffary  was 
to  be  allowed  to  refide  on  that  illand,  and 
the  commander  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  at 
Newfoundland  to  be  at  liberty  from  time 
.  •  D  2  to 
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to  time  to  infped  the  laid  ifle  and  thefaid 


poit,  to  lee  that  the  flioulalions  above  ex- 
prelTed  were  pundually  obferved. 

I  have,  Sir,  been  the  more  explicit  with 
regard  to  thole  terms,  became  it  is  very 
poflible  that  by  this  time  they  are  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  public.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  founded  upon  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  it  is  extremely  plain,  than  that 
if  France  lhall  prefume  to  trifle  with  us, 
and  to  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  there  granted,  which  is  the  com- 


wun  tne  enemies 


nothing  can  he  more  eafy  than  for  us  to 
annihilate  the  fame.  As  the  terms  of  the 

preliminaries  are  not  yet  publilhed,  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  fay,  whether  we  have,  or 
have  not,  admitted  of  the  above  fHpula- 
tions,  and  whether  the  number  of  fbips 
to  be  employed  in  this  fllhery  are  not  re- 
fh-ided  to  a  certain  number.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  by  this  ceffion  we  give  up  no¬ 
thing  that  properly  belongs  to  ourfelves, 
and  all  we  do  is  to  reduce  the  treaty  of 

Utrecht  to  its  primary  meaning,  without 

departing 
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departing  in  one  tittle  from  the  original 
•principles,  upon  which  we  undertook  the 
war.  The  great  queftion  therefore  is,  whe¬ 
ther  the  giving  the  French  a  right  to  the 
ferce  natures ,  a  privilege  that  is  not  denied 
even  by  our  lords  of  the  manors,  jealous 
as  they  are  of  the  game,  is  of  fuch  con- 
fequence,  as  to  perpetuate  a  war.  You 
yourfelf,  Sir,  appear  plainly  to  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  is  not;  you  thought  it  inhu¬ 
man  to  deprive  the  French  of  a  privilege, 
without  which,  as  a  people,  they  cannot 
•fublift. 

0 

Thus  far,  Sir,  I  have  by  the  help  of 
your  polar  ftar,  cleared  my  way,  and 
fhewn  that  we  have  in  reality  given  up 
nothing  that  you  yourfelf  would  not  have 
given  up,  had  Martinico  been  in  our  pof- 
feffion  on  the  17th  of  Augud,  1761.  It 
remains  then  to  enquire,  whether  we  have 
not  gained  by  the  new  preliminaries,  fup- 
**  poling  them  to  be  fuch  as  we  have  in  print. 

The  capital  maxim  of  your  negotiation 
■  evidently  was  to  fecure  Canada,  and  to 
that  fecui  ity  you  was  willing  to  facnfice 
Guadaloupe,  to  which  Martinico,  how¬ 
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ever  we  may  boaft  of  its  importance,  is 
no  more  than  the  citadel.  But  you  can¬ 
not,  Sir,  be  ignorant  of  the  heart-burn¬ 
ings,  the  doubts,  and  difficulties  that  a- 
rofe  upon  your  leaving  them  in  poffeffion 
of  Louifiana,  even  fuppofing  the  Marquis 
de  Vandreuil’s  defcription  of  Ganada  had 
taken  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  2d  article 
of  the  anfwer  of  the  Britiffi  court  to  the 
ultimatum  of  that  of  France.  You  may 
remember.  Sir,  how  copioufly  your  friends 
declaimed  upon  the  happy  riddance  you 
met  with  on  that  account.  Were  I  to  fpe- 
£iPy  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  papeis 
that  had  been  published  by  them,  upon  the 
unfitnefs  and  danger  of  leaving  the  French 
in  poffeffion  of  Louifiana,  they  could  ap¬ 
pear  within  thefe  fix  months  to  amount 
to  8  3 .  The  ftrong  argument  urged  againft 
it,  was,  the  reftlels  encroaching  fpirit  of 
the  French,  the  arts  of  their  emiffaries, 
and  their  great  intereff  amongft  the  fa- 
vages,  whom  they  would  be  perpetually 
ftirring  up  againft  our  friends  and  planters, 
and  fome  of  your  advocates,  or  rather  the 

enemies  of  peace,  amongft  whom  I  coiild 

par- 
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particularly  name,  fome  of  your  capital 
writers,  have  within  thefe  fix  weeks,  again 
and  again  declared,  that  we  had  better 
yield  up  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  with 
all  the  neutral  illands,  than  leave  Louifia- 
na  in  the  poifeffion  of  the  French.  They 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  think,  that  the  en- 
tireceffionof  Canada  was  of  no  importance, 
unlefs  we  annexed  Louifiana  to  it.  The 
conveniences  of  its  rivers,  the  fertility  of 
its  vallies,  and  its  abounding  with  all  kinds 
of  materials  for  trade  and  manufactures, 
have  been  fet  forth.  Sir,  in  fo  oratorial  a 
manner,  that  I  have  been  fometimes  tempt- 

•  4  | 

ed  to  think,  that  you  yourfelf  was  the 
penman. 

How  quickly  was  the  (train  altered, . 
when  it  became  next  to  certain,  that  Loui¬ 
iiana  was  to  be  ceded  to  us ;  all  its  beau¬ 
ties  vanifhed  at  once,  and  left  nothing  be¬ 
hind  them,  but  uncultivated  vallies  and 
dreary  mountains.  In  fhort,  Sir,  fuch  is 
the  temper  of  one  fet  of  people  at  this  time, 
that  if  the  French  would  fend  us  a  carte 
blanche ,  on  which  we  were  to  write  our  own 
terms,  I  don’t  believe  that  five  men  of  the 

whole 
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whole  party  could  agree  about  them.  Even 

your  authority.  Sir,  which  our  minifter 
has  copied  by  giving  up  Guadaloupe,  is 
delpifed  and  rejected  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
point  in  which  they  are  agreed,  it  is  to 
make  the  terms  of  peace  as  inadmiffible 

as  pofiible  to  France;  or  rather  to  rejed 
all  terms. 

+  ...  *1 

I  am  as  prepofiefi'ed  as  any  man  ough  t 
reafonably  to  be,  in  favour  both  of  the 
caufe  and  courage  of  Britons ;  and  I  feri- 
ouily  think,  that  at  prefent  we  are  fuperior 
to  the  French  in  the  practical  part  of  war, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  I  can  however  by 
no  means  admit  that  fuperiority  to  be  fix¬ 
ed  and  permanent.  Your  own  friends, 
Sir,  produce  a  firong  evidence  that  it  is 
not.  According  to  them,  when  you  took 
into  your  hand  the  fteerage  of  ftate,  the 
French  were  to  us  what  we  are  now  to 
them.  They  beat  us  in  every  quarter, 
and  triumphed  over  us  on  both  elements. 

I  dare  not,  Sir,  flattter  you  fo  far,  as  to 
fay  that  it  was  your  eloquence  and  meafures 
alone  that  roufed  us  from  our  defponden- 
cy.  The  former  was  feldom  heard  beyond 

the 
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the  walls  of  a  certain  chappel,  and  the 
latter  on  your  outfetting  were  certainly 
word:  judged  than  any  of  thofe  of  your 
predeceffbrs,  witnefs  the  two  generals  to 
whom  you  gave  the  command  of  the  two 
moft  important  expeditions  in  the  whole 
war,  I  mean  that  againft  Guadeloupe,  and 
that  againft  Rochfort.  Both  of  them  mil- 
carried  in  a  moft  unaccountable,  not  to 
lay  fcandalous,  manner,  and  yet.  Sir,  you 
efcaped  the  blame  of  both  ;  fo  partial  was 
the  public  in  your  favour,  or  fo  callous 
were  we  grown  that  we  did  not  feel  dif- 
erace.  All  fenfation  however  had  not  for- 

o 

faken  us  ;  and  you  had  the  good  fortune 
to  prefide  at  the  cabinet,  juft  at  the  time 
when  we  were  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new  ;  or,  to  fpeak  without 
a  metaphor,  when  it  was  plain  to  his  late 
Majefty  and  the  other  minifters  that  the 
nation  could  no  longer  fuffer  the  drones 
of  corruption,  and  the  veterans  of  iniqui¬ 
ty,  who  had  long  done  every  thing  but 
fight  for  their  pay,  to  engrofs  the  nati¬ 
onal  fervice.  Such  was  the  happy  crifis, 
which  we  may  call  the  turn  of  the  tide 
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our  affairs,  which  you  took  advantage  of, 
and  monopolized  the  merit  of  it  to  your- 
ielf.  Notwithstanding  your  unfortunate 
choice  of  the  St.  Cas  commander,  to  you 
was  afcribed  the  education,  the  fpirit  and 
fuccefs  of  a  Wolfe,  a  Barrington  and  a 
JVionckton  ;  tho  ,  God  knows,  it  requires 
but  a  very  fmall  portion,  either  of  read¬ 
ing,  experience,  or  common  fenfe,  to  be 
convinced,  that  generals  of  their  age  are 
the  mode  proper  to  carry  fuch  icrvices,  as 
they  performed,  into  execution. 

But,  Sir,  upon  what  principle  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  or  juffice  are  we  to  conclude, 
either  that  the  operations  of  the  war,  or 
the  choice  of  the  generals,  were  directed 
by  you  ?  I  have  indeed  admitted  that  thev 
were,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Lewis  XIV, 
was  complimented  on  the  adtions  of  a 
r urenne,  a  Conde,  or  a  Luxembourg;  but; 
I  can  by  no  means  figure  to  myfelf,  that 
you  had  the  imall eft  excluiive  privilege  of 
appointing  generals,  or  that  you  did  any 
more  than  fall  in  with  the  general  bent  and 
opinion  of  his  Majefiy,  *  and  your  fellow 
counfellors. 

But, 
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But,  fay  your  admirers,  the  plan  of  the 
meafures  was  yours,  your  intelligence  wa9 
exaCt,  precife,  and  extenfive,  and  there 
wanted  nothing  but  addrefs  and  courage 
to  carry  your  meafures  into  execution. 
Thefe  are  encomiums  I  have  heard  lavifh- 
ed  upon  you  in  every  coftee-houfe*  and 
every  corner  of  a  coffee-houfe  ;  our  city 
halls,  and  even  our  churches  have  refound¬ 
ed  with  your  praife;  and  yet,  when  we 
come  to  what  we  call  dole  quarters,  with 
how  little  foundation!  Your  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  fituation  and  date  of 
(Quebec  was  fo  precife  and  exaft,  that 
general  Wolfe  was  as  much  at  a  lots  when 
he  came  into  that  river,  as  he  mud  have 
been,  had  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  Styx 
without  a  Charon  to  ferry  him  over.  He 
fucceeded,  it  is  true,  by  one  of  thofe  very 
few  miracles  that  are  recorded  in  hiftory  i 
but  can  the  mod  frontlefs  ol  your  admirers 
\vho  reads  his  laft  letter  to  yourfelf,  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  fucceeded  by  your  directions, 
by  your  forefigbt,  or  by  your  difpoiitions  ? 
Had  he  not  fucceeded,  was  you  not  more 
liable  to  an  impeachment  than  the  Earl 
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of  Oxford  was,  when  one  of  the  charges 
agaxnfl;  him  was,  not  for  advifing,  but,  for 
not  preferring  fo  hair-brained  an  expediti¬ 
on  againft  the  very  fame  place.  To  prove 
what  I  fay,  let  us  look  into  the  17th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  his  impeachment,  which  runs 
thus,  becaufe  <l  ffe  had  not  (as  prime  mi— 
“  nifter)  advifed  the  Queen  againft  the 
“  deftruftive  expedition  to  Canada.”  With 
regard  to  your  intelligence  at  Guadaloupe, 
it  was  fo  exceflively  exa<ft,  that  had  the 
French  delayed  figning  the  capitulation 
half  an  hour  longer,  the  conqueft  muft 
have  been  fnatched  out  of  our  hands  by 
a  fuperior  force  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  mini- 
fter  who  filled  our  enemy’s  ports,  armies, 
and  navies  with  his  fpies,  and  who  had 
intelligence  of  what  was  doing  even  at 
their  council-boards.  With  regard  to 
Martinico,  I  fhall  be  filent,  becaufe  I  do 
not  perceive,  either  that  theconquefts  was 
made  under  your  aufpices,  or  that  the 
French  were  at  any  pains  to  defend  it,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  loft  Guadaloupe.  With  regard 
to  the  conqueft  of  Belleifle,  it  was  your 
plan,  and  your’s  only,  and  long  may  the 

laurels 
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laurels  flourish  which  you  gained  by  the 
acquihtion.  None,  I  dare  to  fay,  will 
attempt  to  tear  them  from  your  temples  ;  it 
was  an  exploit  that  rivals  the  moft  glori¬ 
ous  in  antiquity ;  for  I  can  put  none  in 
competition  with  it,  but  the  famous  expe¬ 
dition  of  Caligula,  who,  after  being  at 
an  immenfe  expence  in  his  preparations, 
marched  to  the  fea-fide,  and  orderinghis  fol- 
diers  to  fill  their  helmets  with  cockle-fhells 
and  periwincles,  demanded  triumphal  ho¬ 
nours  for  returning  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  a  fubjedt  however  that  is 
rather  too  ferious  to  be  treated  ludicroufly. 
The  expence  of  Caligula’s  expedition  came 
out  of  his  own  pocket ;  that  of  the  Bel- 
leille  expedition  was  defrayed  by  a  people 
already  overburdened  with  debt.  Cali¬ 
gula’s  conqueft  was  bloodlefs  ;  your’s,  was 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  men’s 
lives;  his,  rendered  him  the  mock  of  the 
people  of  Rome;  your’s,  made  you  the  idol 
of  the  mob  of  England. 

Your  friends.  Sir,  pretend  to  exxufe  fo 
fhamelefs  a  mifapplication,  fo  wanton  a 
jproflitution  of  national  power,  and  nati¬ 
onal 
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onal  treafure,  by  pretending  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  employed  againft  Belleille  was  by 
you  intended  for  another  objedt,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  it  fhould.  be  totally  unem¬ 
ployed  it  was  fent  againft  that  illand. 

T  wo  confederations  arife  from  this  apo- 
logy ;  the  firft  is  to  the  total  diferedit  of 
that  intelligence  and  forefight,  afligned 
you  by  your  admirers,  as  well  as  your  all— 
directing  power  in  the  cabinet.  The  other 
confederation  has  a  much  worfe  afpedt. 
If  you  found,  Sir,  at  the  time  the  expe¬ 
dition  againft  Belleille  was  undertaken, 
that  your  intereft  in  the  cabinet  was  not 
ftrong  enough  to  have  directed  the  arma¬ 
ment  to  its  firft  objedt,  why  did  you  not 
then  refign  the  feals,  bccaufe  you  could  no 
longer  diredi  the  meafures  of  government  ? 
You  are,  perhaps,  the  firft  minifterin  En¬ 
gland  that  ever  prefumed  fo  far  upon  an  all— 
engrofling  power  in  the  adminiflration,  as 
to  difdain  to  found  the  fentiments  of  your 
fellow  minifters,  or  even  vour  fellow 
counfellors,  with  regard  to  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  fo  important  an  armament.  Why, 
Sir,  did  you  not,  before  the  equipment  was 

made. 
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made,  confult  the  judgment  of  the  reft  of 
the  adminiftration  ;  and  had  you  found  it 
averfe  to  any  violent  meafures  with  Spain, 
becaufe  matters  between  the  two  crowns 
were  not  ripe  for  adtion,  why  did  you  not 
prevent  the  nation  from  being  put  to  a 
moft  enormous  needlefs  expence  ?  Before 
the  expedition  (I  had  almoft  called  it  the 
fatal  one)  againft  Belleifle  was  undertaken, 
would  itnot  have  been  becoming  a  minifter 
of  your  penetration,  to  have  informed  your- 

felf  with  the  utmoft  precifton  of  the  dan- 

*  \  \ 

ger,  the  advantages,  the  expence,  and  the 
confequences  of  fuch  an  undertaking  ?  In- 
ftead  of  that,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of 
but  that  Belleifie  was  provided  with  a  road, 
in  which  all  the  navy  of  England  could 
ride ;  and  when  taken,  was  poftefted  of 
advantages  to  which  all  the  power  of 
France  muft  fubmit.  The  public  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  by  fuch  mifreprclentati- 
ons,  that  our  cannons  thundered,  and  our 
bonfires  blazed  for  an  event,  that,  conii- 
dering  the  cxpence  of  men  and  money  it 
coft  us,  oueht  to  have  filled  us  with  ihame, 

7  C>  7 

and  covered  us  with  confufion.  Our  fhips 

were 
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were  without  fhelter,  our  garrifons  with- 

1 

out  fup pi  rt,  our  troops  without  cloath- 
ing,  and  our  fellow  fubjedts  without  fuf- 
tenance  upon  a  bare  comfortlefs  beach, 
which  equals  the  horrors  of  any  defcrib- 
ed  by  the  moft  difmal  traveller.  That  I 
may  not  feem  to  exaggerate,  give  me  leave 
to  obferve,  that  by  the  6th  article  of  the 
ultimatum  of  France,  in  reply  to  that  of 
England,  the  French  are  willing  to  give 
up  to  the  Englifh  the  illand  of  Belleille, 
without  even  making  a  handle  of  reclaim¬ 
ing  it,  as  being  a  conqueft  made  after  the 
propofition  of  utipoflidetishad  been  fettled. 
This  conceflion  from  a  people,  who  never 
failed  to  fnatch  at  all  advantages,  is  a  full 
proof  in  what  a  light  this  conqueft  was 
held  by  the  French  themfelves. 

The  other  confideration,  Sir,  which  pre- 
fents  itlelf  on  this  head  is,  as  I  have  faid,  of 
ftil!  worfe  afpedt,  becaufe  it  implies  not 
only  imprudence,  but  inhumanity.  The 
equipment  had  been  made,  and  rather 
th  an  it  fhould  not  be  employed,  it  was 
employed  in  giving  your  city  friends  a  ho¬ 
liday,  at  the  expence  of  almoft  a  million 

of 
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of*  money,  and  the  blood  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  of  our  fellow  fubjedts.  Thus,  Sir, 
after  your  mighty  projection  had  blown 
into  air,  your  had  the  pleafure  of  giving 
your  grocers,  your  tobacconifts,  and  your 
other  Abel  Druggers,  the  comfort  tO'Under- 
ftand.  that  there  was  as  much  of  the 

I 

mighty  apparatus  {till  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  as  would  ferve  to  cure  the  itch. 

I  (hall  now.  Sir,  take  the  liberty  to  exa- 
.  mine  your  adminiftration  by  a  light,  in 
which,  I  think,  it  has  not  yet  been  con- 
fidered.  But  to  do  that,  I  mu  ft  appeal 
to  the  memories  of  your  friends,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  the  teftimony  of  the  public.  I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  your  warmed;  advocates,  either 
in  fpeaking  or  writing,  deny  that  you  fet 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war 
upon  profefled  anticontinental  principles. 
You  yourfelf,  Sir,  again  and  again  own¬ 
ed  that  you  did,  and  the  fadt  is  yet  un- 
contradi&ed,  while  the  only  apology  which 
you  and  your  friends  can  make,  for  fo 
glaring  an  inconfiftency,  is  that  you  adt- 
ed  according  to  the  beft  of  your  judg¬ 
ment,  but  that  you  faw  you  had  reafon 
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to  alter  your  fyftem  :  and  thus,  like  an¬ 
other  pontiff  in  politics,  you  appealed 
from  the  pope  ill-informed  to  the  pope 
well-informed,  a  pat  re  male  informato  ad 
patrem  melius  informatum.  I  fhould,  Sir, 
readily  admit  of  your  plea,  efpecially  as 
I  think,  that  no  pope,  either  pontifical  or 
political,  is  infallible,  had  I  reafon  for 
believing,  that  you  did  not  originally  fet 
out  in  your  adminiftration  with  a  prede¬ 
termination  to  carry  on  the  war,  as  you 
afterwards  did,  by  plunging  us  in  the  a- 
byls  of  continental  connexions,  blood- 
fhed  and  diillpations.  I  fpeak  it.  Sir, 
with  the  utmofi:  regard  for  the  memory 
of  that  augufi:  head,  whofe  grey  hairs 
went  with  fo  much  honour  to  the  grave, 
when,  I  fay,  that  he  had  a  natural,  and 
(when  it  was  properly  confined)  a  lauda¬ 
ble,  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  his  electoral 
dominions  and  native  country.  In  this 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  fyftem  of  that 
ballance  of  power,  which,  till  it  was 
broken  by  you,  it  was  our  natural  intereft 
to  fupport ;  but  after  you  broke  it,  it  was 
tire  word  of  madnefs  in  us  to  attempt  to 

retrieve. 
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retrieve.  His  late  Majedy,  however,  warm 
his  affedtions  might  be  for  Hanover,  never 
ventured  to  pufh  them  farther  than  he 
thought  the  principles  of  public  liberty 
could  admit  of,  till  you,  Sir,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  him  fenfible,  that  the  bal- 
lance  of  potver  was  a  chimera ;  that  Bri¬ 
tain  was  a  match  for  all  Europe  befides  ; 
and  that,  with  ancient  pidol  on  her  fide, 
file  might  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 
This  was  a  new  dodtrine  to  a  king  of 
Great  Britain,  who  till  then  had  always 

found  the  limit  of  his  natural  affedfion 
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preferibed,  even  by  his  warmed  miniders, 
with  a  Thus,  and  no  farther  Jhalt  thou  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Gentlemen  may  remember  how  often  your 
friends  boaded,  even  before  your  preferment 
to  the  feals  was  abfolutely  refolved  on, 
that  his  late  Majedy  often  declared,  he 
never  had  a  minider  whom  he  perfedtly 
underftood  but  you.  The  meaning  of 
thofe  words  came  foon  to  be  explained. 
Indead  of  difplaying  your  fcheme  at  once, 
you  gave  us  every  year  more  loft  words  from 
the  throne.  The  immenfe  fums  of  eight 
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or  ten  millions  lavifhecl  on  continental 
connexions,  exclufive  of  the  expences  of 
our  fea  war,  were  to  be  continued  but  for 
one  year.  Another  year  brings  about  the 
fame  demands,  and  thole  were  to  be  the 
laft ;  but  at  laft  we  were  fairly  told,  that 
the  more  we  granted  every  year,  the  near¬ 
er  we  were  to  the  period  of  our  expences. 

I  fhould  not  have  taken  notice  of  thofe 
fa£ts,  did  they  not  afford  us  an  inconte- 
jffcible  evidence  how  far  his  Majefty  was 
impofed  upon,  and  how  artfully  he  was 
diverted  from  following  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  in  reftcring  peace  to  the  continent 
of  Europe ;  in  the  ftile  of  thofe  quacks, 
who  give  a  favourable  interpretation  to 
every  fatal  turn  which  their  poifon  brings 
upon  a  patient,  till,  at  laft,  he  dies  of  good 
fymptoms . 

All  your  arts  however,  Sir,  could  not 
ftifle  in  his  Majefty’s  breaft  the  dictates  of 
common  fenfe ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  humanity.  I  fhall  not  here  take 
upon  me  to  difpute,  that  the  diftrefs,  to 
which  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  re¬ 
duced  in  the  year  1757,  when  the  con¬ 
vention 
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difgraceful ;  it  was  far  from  being  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  Germany,  or  even  to 
the  interefls  of  that  electorate.  His  Ma- 
jefty  viewed  it  in  that  light.  He  was  not 


hiftory,  who  had,  through  fuperior  force, 
and  prudential  confiderations  fubmitted  to 
the  times.  He  knew  it  was  ridiculous 
for  the  French  to  imagine  that  they  could 
retain  the  polfeffion  of  Hanover,  and  he 
confidered  it  as  a  depofit,  till  it  Ihould  be 
reftored  to  him  by  the  return  of  peace. 
His  R.  H.  had  the  fame  wife  moderate  fen- 
timents,  and  intimated  to  the  Duke  de  Ri¬ 
chelieu,  as  if  a  neutrality  for  Hanover  might 
be  delireable ;  and  the  propofal  was  backed 
by  the  royal  authority.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  Great  Britain,  and  even  for  his 
Pruflian  Majefty  himfelf,  notwithstanding 
the  many  miraculous  events  which  after¬ 
wards  fell  out  in  his  favour,  had  thofe  wife 
moderate  counfels prevailed  ;  but  their  fuc- 


cefs  were  incompatible  with  your  fcheme. 

You 
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You  reprefented  the  power  and  riches  of 
this  nation  as  being  inexhauftible ;  and 
capable  of  buoying  up  the  deflorate  of 
Hanover,  tho’  thrown  into  floods  of  af- 
fliftion,  and,  to  ufe  your  own  expreflion, 
with  a  milftone  about  her  neck.  ' 

That  this  was  your  way  of  reafoning, 
appears  from  fafts  that  fpeak  for  them- 
lelves.  Who  was  it.  Sir,  that  gave  his 
Pruffian  Majefty  information  of  fuch  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  being  on  foot  ?  who  advifed  him 
to  fend  the  famous  reproaching  letter  to 

his  uncle,  upbraiding  him - with  what? 

with  an  intention  of  confulting  the  good 
of  his  electoral,  as  well  as  regal  dominions, 
and  even  with  indecent  infinuations  againfl: 
his  Majefty’s  perfon  and  honour.  This 
letter,  it  is  true,  was  difclaimed  at  the 
court  of  Prullia,  when  the  writer  of  it 
found  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  go  abroad  •,  and  when  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  Britilh  miniiler  had  gained  fuch 
an  afcendant  in  his  mailer’s  councils,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  Majefty’s  in¬ 
filling  upon  the  Hanover  neutrality.  No 
formal  difavowal  of  the  letter  however 

was 
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was  ever  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Engliffi  government,  but  in  a  counter 
declaration  emitted  in  the  fame  month  of 
September,  his  Majefly’s  electoral  mini- 
fters,  confcious  that  fuch  a  letter  was 
written,  ufe  the  following  expreffions.  “  In 
fuch  a  critical  lituation,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fuccefs  of  arms,  his  Majef- 
ty  is  determined  fteadily  to  concur  with 
the  King  of  Pruffia  in  the  mod  efficacious 
meafures,  for  difappointing  the  iniquities 
and  oppreffive  defigns  of  their  common 
enemies ;  and  the  King  of  Pruffia  may 
affure  himfelf,  that  the  crown  of  Great 
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Britain  will  continue  religioully  to  fulfil 
its  engagements  with  his  Pruffian  Majefty, 
and  fupport  him  with  vigour  and  con- 
ftancy.” 

Now,  Sir,  you  yourfelf,  who  have  been 
in  parliament  for  almofi:  thirty  years,  and 
who,  I  dare  to  fay,  has  fludied  the  Engliffi 
conftitution  with  the  utmoft  precifion, 
muft  be  fenfible,  that  a  Britiili  minifter 
is  accountable  for  all  the  political  adts  of 
the  king;  and  if  I  miftake  not,  it  was  up¬ 
on  that  very  principle  of  fafcty,  that  you 

plan- 
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plaufibly  pretended  to  refign  the  feals  of  your 
office.  I  ffiall  therefore  make  bold  to  trou¬ 
ble  you  with  one  or  two  queries,  which 
arife  from  fails  well  known  to  all  the 
world.  In  the  firft  place.  Sir,  what  were 
thofe  engagements  with  the  King  of  P/uf- 
fia,  which  his  Britannic  Majefty  was  re- 
folved  fteadily  to  fulfil  ?  I  know  of  none 
but  a  convention,  which  was  from  time  to 
time  renewed,  from  the  j  6th  of  January, 
3756,  to  the  nth  of  April,  J757,  and  the 
7  th  of  December  the  fame  year,  and  a- 
gain  renewed  on  the  91b  of  November, 
I759»  ty  which  his  Pruffian  Majefty 

was  to  receive  670,000 1.  on  condition  of 
his  augmenting  his  forces,  fo  as  to  ail  in 
themoft  advantageous  manner  for  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe.  By  the  4th  article  of  the 
fame  treaty,  “  Their  high  contrailing  par¬ 
ties  moreover  engage,  viz.  on  the  one 
part  his  Britannic  Majefty,  both  as  king, 
,and  as  eleilor  ;  and  on  the  other  part  his 
Pruffian  Majefty,  not  to  conclude  any 
treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  or 
any  other  convention  whatfoever,  with 
the  powers  who  have  taken  part  in  the 


prefent  war,  but  in  concert ;  and  by  mu¬ 
tual  conferring,  and  exprefly  comprehend¬ 
ing  each  other  therein. 5' 

Now,  Sir,  you  and  your  friends  mail 
have  the  choice  of  your  weapons.  :You 
will  not  furely  pretend,  that  the  ftipula- 
tion  for  the  fuhfidy  was  otherwife  than  an¬ 
nual.  Had  it  been  meant  for  a  term  ot 
years,  it  muft  have  been  declared  to  have 
been  fo  in  the  fame  manner,  as  has  been 
ufual  with  our  other  fubfidiary  pow¬ 
ers  ;  fuch  as  Denmark,  Heffe  Cafl'cl, 
Hanover  itfe'f,  and  Ruflia.  I  will  al¬ 
low,  that  the  largenefs  of  the  fum 
might  have  made  us  a  little  cautious 
with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the 
time;  but  that.  Sir,  I  think  is  the 
lfrongeft  reafon  that  can  be  adduced  a- 
gainil  fitch  continuance,  unlefs  the  pur- 
pofes  anfwered  the  expence. 

I  am  aware  of  a  quibble  that  has  been 
thrown  out  by  your  friends,  and  thofe  of 
continental  connexions,  as  if  the  rcciproca- 
lity  of  the  terms  of  neither  party  making 
peace  without  confent  of  the  other,  was 

I 

to  be  perpetual,  though  the  fublidy  was 
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to  be  but  annual.  This  argument,  Sir, 
llies  in  the  face  of  common  fenfe.  The 
convention  is  plainly  for  a  fubfidy,  and 
the  condition  annexed  mo  ft  certainly  de¬ 
termines  with  the  payment  of  that  fubfi¬ 
dy  ;  and  is  no  farther  binding,  than  for 
the  time  the  fubfidy  is  paid.  But  grant¬ 
ing  there  was  any  thing  in  this  argument, 
(the  molt  fhameful  furely  that  ever  was, 
though  great  confequences  depend  on  it) 
how  can  it  account  lor  our  continuing  our 
expenfive  engagement  for  one  year  after 
the  pecuniary  ftipulation  was  fatisfied.  I 
can  perceive  in  the  convention  nothing 
that  we  was  to  furnifh  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  with  but  money ;  nor  can  I  find  any 
one  article  ftipulated  in  our  favour,  but  his 
obligation  to  receive  that  money.  Had 
we  withdrawn  the  payment,  what  muft 
have  become  of  the  convention.  But  the 
abfurditv  does  not  end  here. 

j 

Pray,  Sir,  what  was  Great  Britain  to 
have  in  return  for  this  immenie  fubfidy, 
or  what  advantages  were  (lie  to  reap 
from  the  engagement  of  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jefiy,  fiipulated  in  the  third  article  for 

augmenting, 
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augmenting  his  forces  ?  Were  the  forces 
to  be  employed  againft  the  enemies  ot 
Great  Britain  ?  No  fuch  thing  is  pretend¬ 
ed  ;  then  to  what  purpofe  were  they  to 
be  employed  ?  Againft  the  enemies  or 
Pruffia,  or,  if  your  pleafe,  Sir,  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  that  very  electorate,  which  might 
have  been  neutral,  had  it  not  been  tor 
the  rage  of  a  certain  perfon,  for  engrof- 
fing  power  at  the  expence  not  only  of 
good  policy,  but  of  common  humanity. 

After  ages  will  have  difficulty  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  this  nation  could  for  feven 
years  fubmit  to  pay  an  annual  fubiidy, 
the  whole  amounting  to  four  millions  fix 
hundred  ninety  thoufand  pounds,  without 
our  receicing  from  it  the  fmalleft  compen- 
fation  in  trade,  in  territory,  or  in  honour. 
But  even  this  is  not  all ;  we  filled  the  fields 
of  Germany  with  our  armies,  while  our 
own  fields  were  lying  uncultivated  for 
want  of  hands;  and  fince  our  fit  ft  fatal 
embarkation  for  that  continent,  we  have, 
without  any  vifible  Bridffi  purpofe,  buried 
more  men,  and  fpent  more  money,  than, 
if  rightly  applied,  would  have  left  us  no- 
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thing  more  to  fear,  and  hardly  more  to 
hope  for,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  You 
and  your  friends.  Sir,  I  know  pre¬ 
tend,  that  the  general  intereft  of  Europe 
required  our  taking  a  fhare  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  war,  and  our  lupporting  the  king  of 
Pruflia.  1  admit  it ;  but  that  concern  and 
that  fupport  ought  to  have  been  bounded 
by  reafon.  We  were,  by  dill  flronger 
ties,  obliged  to  atfi'd  Hanover,  while  fla- 

nover  could  be  affifted  ;  but  were  we  ob¬ 
liged  to  pluck  her  up  by  the  locks  from 
foods  of  perdition,  at  the  hazard  of  our- 
felves  finking  along  with  her  ? 

In  fadt.  Sir,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
German  war,  fo  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned  in  it,  was  begun  and  continued 
•upon  wrong  principles.  The  convention 
between  his  Pruflian  majefty  and  us  has 
nothing  in  it  that  anfwers  the  title ;  it 
evidently  is  a  convention  between  two  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  the  concerns  of  Great  Britain  ;  nor 
can  I  figure  to  myfelf  the  frnalleft  advan¬ 
tage  we  could  have  reaped  from  it,  tho’ 
all  its  purpoies  had  been  fully  anfwered, 

farther 
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farther  than  to  have  reinftated  Hanover  in 
the  condition  (he  was  in  when  our  war 

•  ,  -v 

•with  France  broke  out,  and  to  have  de- 
•fended  Silelia  for  his  Pruffian  majefly.  As 
to  Hanover,  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  a  neutrality  was  offered  her 
again  and  again  by  the  court  of  France, 
and  the  rejecting  that  neutrality  annihi¬ 
lated  her  importance  in  the  empire  ;  fo 
that  all  ihe  now  retains  is  a  mere  phan¬ 
tom  of  independency,  without  money, 
without  means,  and  without  nerves  to 
.fupport  it  :  infomuch  that,  for  thefe  three 
years  paid,  Hanover  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
have  been  an  object  of  the  French  arms. 
Thole  calamities,  Sir,  are  owing  to  your 
policy,  which  prevented  her  embracing 
neutrality,  that,  though  attended,  per¬ 
haps,  with  fome  inconveniencies,  would 
have  left  her,  upon  the  whole,  no  worfe 
at  lealt  than  we  found  her. 

With  regard  to  his-  Pruffian  majefly, 
notwithflanding  all  the  pains  he  has  taken 
in  his  adduction  of  proofs,  that  there 
was  a  fettled  plan  formed  againft  him  by 
the  houfe  of  Auflria,  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 

Ita, 


fia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  yet  I  can¬ 
not  perceive,  that  the  public  is  at  all  agreed 
as  to  the  juftice  of  his  irruption  into  Sax¬ 
ony.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  late  Ma¬ 
jefty  loudly  difapprovea  of  it,  till  your 
politics.  Sir,  found  means  to  reconcile  it 
to  common  juftice,  and  to  obliterate  in 
his  royal  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
grofs  infults,  which  that  monarch  at  a 
certain  time  offered  to  his  perfon,  both  as 
king  and  elector. 

But,  Sir,  what  dreadful  confequence 
could  have  happened  to  Great  Britain,  or 
the  ballance  of  power  in  Germany,  had 
his  Pruffian  Majefty  even  loft  Silelia  ?  It 
is  true,  we  were  obliged  to  guaranty  the 
poffeffion  of  it  to  him  ;  but  that  guaranty 
was  forced  upon  his  late  Majefty  to  fave 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  from  perdition  ;  nei¬ 
ther  ought  it  ever  to  have  operated  in  a 
cafe  of  offence  j  all  guaranties  being  in 
their  own  nature  merely  defenfive.  Let 
us  therefore  fuppofe,  for  argument  fake, 
that  when  the  tide  of  fuccefs  turned  a- 
gainft  his  Pruffian  Majefty  after  the  battle 
of  Colin,  that  her  Hungarian  Majefty  had 

been 
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been  fuffered  to  repoffefs  herfelf  of  Silefia. 
What  fundamental  revolution  muft  that 
have  introduced  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe  ? 
Was  public  liberty  more  endangered  by 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  (who  had  poffefled 
that  dutchy  for  ages)  regaining  it,  than  by 
the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  retaining  it  ? 
Or  was  the  difference  worth  five  millions 
fterling  to  Great  Britain  ?  Did  we  ever  feel 
any  bad  effects  arifing  to  us  by  Silefia  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ? 
Did  we  ever  feel  any  good  ones  by  its  be¬ 
ing  in  tliofe  of  the  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burgh 

It  appears.  Sir,  from  his  Pruftian  Ma- 
jefty ’s  letter,  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  never  was  contradicted 
by  the  court  of  London,  nor  by  the  courts 
of  Berlin  or  Hanover,  till  after  the  Hano¬ 
verians  had  refolved  to  refume  their  arms, 
and  to  break  through  the  convention  of 
Clofterfeven,  that  his  Pruftian  Majerty  was 
encouraged  by  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  break 
off  his  connexions  with  France.  But  were 
there  no  authenticity  in  that  letter,  the 
matter  of  faCt  is  notorious,  and  that  our 
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magnificentpromifesinducedthat  monarch 

to  abandon  his  natural  connexions  with 
France,  for  fo  I  muft  call  them,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Now, 
Sir,  let  us  a  httle  coniider  in  what  manner 
the  fyftem  of  Germany  muft  have  been 
affected,  had  Pruflia  and  France  remain- 

J  4 

ed  united.  We  cannot  with  any  fhew  of 
common  fenle  pretend,  that  if  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  her  allies,  as  his  Pruffian 
Majefty  ftrenuoufly  contends  for,  formed 
a  deep,  refolute,  plan,  for  ftripping  Pruftia 
ofSilefia,  there  ever  could  have  been  a  con¬ 
junction  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon 
and  Auftria;  no.  Sir,  that  conjunction 
was  formed  by  the  magnificent  promifes 
that  clenched  our  alliance  with  hisPruftian 
Majefly.  If  then  our  real  defign  was 
to  have  preferved  him  in  pofteffion  of 
Silefia,  we  took  the  worft  way  in  the 
world  to  effedt  it,  by  detaching  him  from 
a  natural  ally,  who  could  cheaply  and  ef¬ 
fectually  have  ferved  him  ;  and  by  taking 
upon  ourfelves  a  burden,  under  which  we 
have  daggered  ever  fince,  and  which  muft 
have  been  totally  ineffectual,  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  accidental  event  of  the  late 
Czarina’s  death. 

It  is  admitted,  that  France  attacked  Ha¬ 
nover  on  account  of  her  American  quar¬ 
rel  with  us;  but  it  is  next  to  certain,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  our  alliance  with  Pruf- 
lia,  Hanover  mtift  have  been  defended  by 
the  houie  of  Atiftria,  the  Czarina,  and 
the  princes  of  tire  empire,  who  have  been 
fince  confederated  againffc  her.  Your  In¬ 
tel  1  igence,  Sir,  I  atn  afraid  was  very  de¬ 
fective,  if  you  imagined  that  his  Pruffian 
Majeily’s  alliance  was  any  great  acquilition 
to  Great  Britain,  alter  he  wras  detached 
from  France.  He  was  confcious  that  he 
was  then  totally  undone  without  our  fub- 
iidy,  and  without  our  army  to  fupport 
him.  This  I  believe  was  more  than  you 
cither  knew  or  fufpedted.  But  his  Ruffian 
Majelty  was  in  the  fecret ;  he  knew  the 
connexions,  perfonal  as  well  as  political, 
that  lubffited  between  the  two  empreffes, 
and  he  knew  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
were  indiffioluble.  The  event  juflified  his 
forelight ;  and  in  fadt,  we  abandoned  the 
defence  of  Hanover  for  that  of  Pruffia. 

H  What 
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What  was  France  to  do  upon  her  lofing 
the  only  natural  ally  fhe  had  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  to  look  out  for  others  who  would 
l'upport  her  in  her  quarrel  againft  Great 
Britain  ?  She  prefurned  •,  and  fhe  prefum¬ 
ed  rightly,  that  we  would  make  the  quar¬ 
rel  of  Hanover  our  own  ;  and  fire  proceeded 
on  a  plan,  that  evinced  fhe  was  refolved  to 
make  no  diftindtion  between  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  eledtor  of  Hanover. 
This,  Sir,  ought,  inftead  of  engaging  us 
wholly  in  the  fupport  of  Hanover,  to  have 
been  our  ftrongeft  inducement  to  have  left 
it  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  as  it  moll  certainly  would 
have  been,  had  not  Pruffia  been  our  ally. 
In  that  cafe,  the  war  between  the  two  houfes 
of  Audria  and  Brandenburgh  might  indeed 
have  gone  cn,  but  it  never  could  have  af- 
fedted  either  Great  Britain  or  Hanover,  nor 
had  it  not  been  for  the  conjundtion  between 
us  and  his  Prufiian  Majefcy,  could  it  ever 
have  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  two 
empreffes,  or  their  allies,  to  have  given  up 
I  Ianover. 

This 
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This  conjunction  reverted  the  true  inter- 
efts  of  Hanover,  as  it  drew  from  her  a 
protection,  under  which  fine  mult  have 
been  fafe  againft  all  the  power  ot  France 
and  gave  her  an  ally  who  could  not  fup- 
port  himfelf;  not  to  mention  the  eft u lion 
of  blood  and  treafure,  by  our  carrying 
over,  fupporting,  maintaining,  and  re¬ 
cruiting  five  and  twenty  thoufand  Britifh 
troops  in  Germany.  When  I  fay  this. 
Sir,  I  would  not  be  underftood  as  if  I  meant 
that  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  have  con¬ 
tributed,  and  that  largely  too,  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Hanover,  I  mean  in  money,  but 
to  ufe  your  own  expreftion,  not  by  fending 
a  Jingle  battallion  out  cf  this  country. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  examine 
the  reafons,  you  and  your  friends  have 
given  for  your  altering  fo  totally,  as  you 
did,  the  plan  of  your  conduct.  A  certain 
French  nobleman, who  is  now  at  this  court, 
can  ( if  he  pleafes)  tell  you  how  extremely 
defirous  his  Pruflian  Majefty,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  war,  was,  to  retain  the  friend- 
lbip  of  France.  He  even  made  a  merit 
of  tranfinitting  to  the  French  court  a  de¬ 
ll  2  claration. 


claration,  that  he  “  flattered  himfelf  with 
having  done  the  King  of  France  a  mo  ft 
diftinguilhed  fervice,  in  detaching  Auftria 
from  the  alliance  ot  England,  that,  lb  far 
from  cramping  his  molt  Chriftian  Majefty’s 
operations  againft  thcEnglilh,  he  has  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  greater  facility  to  pulh  them 
with  vigour,  by  flopping  the  Ruffians,  their 
common  enemies.  His  Ch  riftian  Majefty 
has  therefore  nothing  to  do,  hut  to  alter 
his  project  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  ;  a  change  in  the 
plan  of  his  military  operations,  fo  much 
the  more  eafy,  for  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  Low  Countries  was  not  included  in 
that  of  the  electorate.” 

1  his,  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  fay  it,  was 
an  honeft  and  a  fenliblc  declaration,  when 
we  coniider  his  Pruffian  Majefty  in  the 
light  of  a  German  patriot,  zealous  for  the 
independency  of  his  country,  and  for  Shut¬ 
ting  the  doors  of  it  in  the  teeth  of  all  in¬ 
vaders.  But  in  what  light  muft  it  appear 
to  a  Britifh  patriot  ?  His  Pruffian  Majefty 
had  a  deep  inveterate  quarrel  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  he  knew  it  to  beir- 
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reconcileahle  by  all  the  powers  of  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  was  therefore  his  interest  to 
break  the  connexions  between  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  and  Great  Britain,  its  principal 
fupport,  and  thereby  he  ferved  both  his 
mod:  Chriftan  Majefty  and  himfelf.  The 
Duke  de  Nivernois,  Sir,  is  not  infenfi- 
ble  that  this  plan  of  his  Prudian  Majefty, 
when  he  returned  from  his  embody  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  was  far  from  being  difrelifhed  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  had  it  been  thorough¬ 
ly  adopted,  the  continent  of  Europe,  long 
before  this  time  mud:  have  been  in  a  ftate 
ot  tranquility,  but  that  was  not  the  view 
of  your  adminiftration.  His  Prudian  Ma¬ 
jefty  muft  be  tempted  by  a  fubddy  greater 
than  all  the  reft  of  his  revenues,  to  fall  up¬ 
on  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  an  undertaking 
highly  agreeable  both  to  his  inclination  and 
intereft,  tho’  it  is  perhaps  impodible  to  re¬ 
concile  it  to  ours.  From  that  inftant  he 
abandoned  his  former  fyftetn,  and  obliged 
France  and  Auftria  to  coalefce.  By  this 
conduct,  Hanover  was  deprived  of  its  na¬ 
tural  protestors,  and  Great  Britain  was 

fad- 
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Saddled  with  the  whole  expence,  danger, 
and  lofs  of  defending  it. 

But  we  are,  all  this  time,  it  feems,  reafon- 
ing  in  the  dark.  You  had  a  deeper  fcheme 
in  the  tergiverfation  of  your  maxims,  for 
you  perceived  by  experience,  that  America 
only  could  be  conquered  in  Germany.  Ri¬ 
diculous  as  this  apology  is  for  your  apoStacy, 
it  has  been  fo  warmly  adopted,  and  urged 
by  you  and  your  advocates,  that  I  Shall 
treat  it  with  fome  degree  of  ferious  con- 
fideration.  Which  was  the  moll;  impor¬ 
tant  objeCt,  Sir,  to  the  French  ;  the  more 
than  doubtful  recovery  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  already  exhaufted,  impoverish¬ 
ed  and  pillaged ;  defended  by  feventy  t'hou- 
fand  men,  live  and  twenty  thoufand  of 
whom  were  English,  and  by  Still  more 
powerful  enemies,  cold  and  hunger,  or 
the  defence  of  their  polTeffions  in  America, 
and  the  Weld  Indies  ?  Had  the  French  en¬ 
tertained  the  fmalleSt  hope,  of  being  able 
to  repair  the  firft  blows  with  which  we 
gave  their  marine  there,  could  any  thing 
in  Germany,  have  been  an  objeCt  for  em¬ 
ploying 
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ploying  their  arms  ?  But  let  us  examine 
fadfs  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  years  1755,  the 
French  fent  off  from  Breft  to  America, 
all  the  forces  that  they  had  fhipping  to 
carry  ;  and  they  were  fufficient  for  difap- 
pointing,  that  year,  our  projected  expediti¬ 
on  againft  lort  du  Quefne.  W e  fucceeded 
however,  June  the  1 6th,  againft  the 
French  fort  at  Beaufejour,  and  all  Nova 
Scotia  fell  into  our  hands.  We  likewife 
defeated,  September  the  7th,  the  French 
general  Diefkau,  tho’  we  failed  in  our  de- 
fign  againft  Crown  Point  through  the  late- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  and  Braddock  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed,  July  the  9th.  By  tin’s 
time,  viz.  June  10th,  the  admirals  Bof- 
cawen  and  Moftyn,  who  had  been  fent 
with  a  fquadron  to  intercept  a  frefti  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  took  two 
French  men  of  war  of  the  line,  on  the 
coaft  of  America.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  events 
that  did  not  properly  fall  under  what  is 
called  your  adminiftration,  tho’  they  are 
immediately  connedted  with  thofe  that 
did,  and  to  which  I  fliall  now  pafs. 
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You  was  on  the  27th  of  June,  1757, 
reuored  to  the  feais,  and  you  was  heard 
more  than  once,  to  exprefs  your  approba¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Loudon  being  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  ad¬ 


miral  Hoi  bourne  to  thofe  of  the  fea,  that 
were  lent  againft  Louilbourg,  tho’  both  of 
them  had  been  appointed  during  the  late 
admimi it  ation.  Had  you  found  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  thofe  appointments,  you  had 
lull  time  to  have  altered  them,  becaufe  it 
was  the  9th  of  July,  before  the  fea  and 
the  land  forces  effected  their  junction  at 
Halhfax ;  and  it  was  not  till  above  a  month 
after,  that  the  expedition  was  laid  afide 
upon  intelligence  that  17  French  fhips  of 
tne  line,  laden  with  all  kinds  ol  military 
ftores  and  ammunition,  got  into  Louif- 
bourg.  I  fhail  not  purfue  the  detail  of 
what  followed,  but  only  mud;  obferve, 
that  on  the  27th  of  July,  1758,  we  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  Louilbourg,  by  which  the 
French  were  in  faft  cut  off  from  their 

0 

cod-filhery,  and  at  the  fame  time  we  de- 
llroyed  the  illand  of  St.  John’s,  and  all 
their  other  llations  on  that  coalt ;  by 

which 
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which  the  French  could  land  troops,  fo 
as  to  fuccour  Canada;  nay,  their  Ihips 
ftole  out  cf  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and 
joined  their  fquadron  under  Mcnfteur 
Bompart  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  ftate  of  the  war  in 
America,  during  the  year  1758,  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  country,  when  the  moft  confum- 
mate  impudence  itfelf  cannot  pretend,  that 
the  operations  in  Germany  had  the  fmall- 
eft  influence  upon  ourconquefts  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  When  Bofcawen  took  Louifbourp;, 
the  Frencn  were  in  full  vigour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  He  failed  for  Halli- 
fax  on  the  19th  of  February,  I7c8.  lie 
had  under  his  command  131  ffups,  and 
the  land  troops  amounted  to  14,000  men, 
and  thegarrifon,  who  were  made  prifoners 
of  war,  amounted  to  5637.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  tnat  all  tuis  time,  Canada  received 
no  kind  of  reinforcement  or  affiftance  from 
the  French,  tho’  their  fquadron  which 

returned  from  America  to  Bred;  carried 
1474  guns. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  profperous 
fituation  in  America,  the  French  neither 
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Attempted  nor  intended  to  fuccour  Cana¬ 
da,  or  their  fettlements  on  the  continent 
of  America,  which  they  thought  were  fe- 
cure  againft  all  attacks,  and  our  difpofi- 
tions  againft  Canada  were  fuch,  as  all  the 
force  of  France  in  America  could  not  have 
difappointed,  considering  the  vaft  Superio¬ 
rity  of  our  naval  force  in  thofe  feas.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  French  had  now  in  their 
eye  an  affair  of  greater  importance  than 
the  defence  even  of  Canada  itfelf ;  and  that 
was  a  defcent  upon  Great  Britain.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  ftate  of  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  portended  a  total  alteration. 
Continental  meafures  had  got  the  alcen- 
dency  there ;  and  you  yourfelf.  Sir,  muff 
have  found  it  impracticable  to  perfevere 
even  in  the  practice  of  difiimulation.  You 
threw  off  the  mafk  at  lad,  and  after  Ame¬ 
rica  was,  in  fact,  fubdued,  you  declared,  that 
it  could  not  he  done  without  employing  five 
and  twenty  thoufand  Britifli  troops  up¬ 
on  the  continent  of  Germany,  and  fink¬ 
ing  above  fix  millions  of  money  yearly 
there.  Let  any  one  compare  dates  and 
fats,  and  there  cannot  be  the  lead  dii- 
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pute  on  that  head.  His  Majefty,  at  open¬ 
ing  the  feflion  of  parliament,  which  be¬ 
gan  December  the  hr  ft,  1757’  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  great  objecfts,  which  he  had 
at  heart,  the  prefervation  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and,  in  that  view,  to  adhere  to  and 
encourage  his  allies,  particularly  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  who  fliould  be  fupported  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  his  magnanimity  and  ac¬ 
tive  zeal  deferve.  By  thofe  expreffions 
which  followed  his  Pruffian  majefly  s  vic¬ 
tory  at  Rofbach,  it  was  plainly  difcoveia- 
ble,  that  the  German  intercft  had  now 
the  al'cendancy  in  the  cabinet ;  and  tne 
fupplies  voted  for  the  enfuing  year  to 
German  troops  and  meafures,  amounted  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  iixty  one  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  feven 
pounds,  while  the  expences  of  our  ow  n 
war,  and  for  defending'ourfelves,  amount¬ 
ed  to  eight  millions  two  hundred  and  eignt 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feven  pounds, 
befides  four  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds  granted  for  deficiencies,  repairs, ccc. 
the  total  fum  being,  within  a  tiide,  oi 
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ten  millions  and  an  half.  All  this.  Sir, 
Weis  gi anted  at  a  leafon  when  it  was  im— 
poflible  for  the  French  to  have  employed 
iingle  Flip  to  lave  Canada*  or  their  let- 
tlemcnts  on  that  continent*  and  when, 
then  whole  attention  was  employed  upon 
invading  Gieat  iuitain.  We  had,  at  that 
time,  above  twenty  five  thoufand  of  their 
moll  uleiui  fubjedcs  and  iailors  prifoners 
iiLie;  and,  excepting  the  fhips  and  tranf- 
w  inch  they  intended  to  employ  a- 
gainil  this  nation,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  have  carried  over  three  hundred, 
men  to  America.  This  obfervation  holds 
equally  llrong  with  regard  to  the  redudtion 
of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico ;  for  though/ 
when  the  latter  was  reduced,  they  had 
laid  afide  their  projedts  of  invaficn,  yet  it 
is  well  known,  that  their  marine  was  then 
aim  oft  totally  annihilated. 

from  this  review*  Sir,  I  hope  your 
friends  and  you  will  be  candid  enough  to 
acknowledge*  bird,  that  the  immenfe  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  which  we 
poured  out  in  Germany,  neither  did  nor 
could,  in  the  lca/1  degree,  operate  in  A- 

merica. 
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merica,  farther  than  by  diverting  from  it 
the  troops  and  money  that  might  have 
been  more  ufefully  employed  there.  Se¬ 
condly,  that  you  never  did  make  the  A- 
merican  war  your  primary  objedt.  And, 
thirdly,  that  the  fear  of  lofing  your  pow¬ 
er  in  the  cabinet,  by  a  fuperior  German 
intereft,  obliged  you  to  pull  off  the  maik, 
and  to  avow  thofe  mealures  which  you  had 
always  lecretly  abetted  ;  but  which  you 
were  now  forced  openly  to  purfue. 

Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  public 
in  your  favour,  that  fome  applauded, 
fome  pitied,  and  a  few  blamed,  you.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  no  abatement  of  your 
mimfterial  influence  was  feniibly  perceiv¬ 
ed,  for  fome  time  after  the  acceflion  of 
his  prelent  Majefty ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
minifter  ever  had  fuch  fair  play  as  you 
had  from  ail  parties.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  fuppoled,  that,  after  all  the 
purpoies,  or,  at  leaft,  all  the  declared 
ones  of  our  vafl:  expence  were  anfwered, 
that  we  were  to  go  on  in  the  fame  ruin¬ 
ous  track  ;  nor  indeed,  when  the  negotia¬ 
tion  carried  on  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mon- 

lieur 
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fieur  Bufly  was  opened,  had  your  charac¬ 
ter  fuffered  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  been  the  mod;  averfe 
to  continental  meafures,  would  have  wink¬ 
ed  at  the  futility  of  your  apologies,  and 
feemed  willing  to  forget  and  forgive.  But 
moderate  meafures  were  farfrombeingyour 
aim  ;  and  tho’  conveniency  obliged  you  to 
make  two  great  conceffions,  thofe  of  giving 
up  Guardaloupe,  and  allowing  the  French 
a  libei  tv  to  filh  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 

J 

land;  yet  you  foon  perceived,  that  you 
could  not,  at  once,  retain  your  power  and 
your  popularity.  You  faw,  that  it  was 
merely  in  tendernefs  to  the  peace  of  the 
public,  that  you  was  indulged  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  former ;  and  you  began  to 
perceive,  that  the  other  tottered  through 
the  conceffions  you  had  made. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  fpeak  candidly. 
You  know  that  you  had  no  longer  that 
radical  influence  which  you  pofl'effed  dur- 
ine  the  late  adminiftration,  and  rather 
than  abandon  it,  you  reverted  to  popula¬ 
rity  even  with  fome  fmall  inconfiftency  in 
your  character,  by  pretending  to  be  alham- 

ed. 
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ed,  and  to  repent  of  the  concefiions  you 
had  made.  Every  part  of  your  conduct 
was  fuited  now  to  court  the  populace. 
The  foolifh  Ample  paper,  for  it  could  be 
called  no  other,  which  Bufiy  prefented 
during  the  ccurle  of  the  negotiation,  de¬ 
firing  that  his  Catholic  Majefty’s  claims 
and  interefi:  might  be  confulted  in  it,  gave 
you  full  room  for  dilplaying  your  patri- 
otifm,  by  treating  both  kings  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  perhaps  never  was  heard  of  be¬ 
fore,  towards  powers  not  abfolutely  re¬ 
duced.  And  yet  this  haughtinefs,  rafii 
and  inconiiderate  as  it  may  feem,  was  the 
mod  politic  meafure  you  ever  purfued.  You 
were  fenfible,  nor  did  you  conceal  it, 
that  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Verlailles 
were  now  in  perfect  good  underhand ing 
with  one  another  j  and  that  this  union 
mull  in  the  end,  if  not  in  the  progrefs  of 
it,  break  your  power.  You,  thereiore, 
confulted  with  yourlelf  in  what  manner 
to  make  your  bows,  and  to  retire  belore 
you  fhould  be  turned  out.  The  family 
compact  prefented  itfelf,  and  was,  before 

the  contents  of  it  were  known,  reprefented 

by 


by  you  as  being  big  with  fuch  deftru&ion 
to  this  kingdom,  as  to  require  an  imme¬ 
diate  declai  ation  of  war  againft  Spain. 
You  did  not  indeed  venture  to  point  out 
particulars ;  out  you  attempted  to  bring 
your  fellow  counfellors,  as  well  as  the 
public,  into  an  implicit  belief  of  your 
dictates.  ^  ou  was  hampered  in  your  own 
fnare.  Some  miniffers  were  in  the  cabinet, 
who  were  as  well  inffrudfed  as  yourfelf  in 
the  mighty  fecret,  and  who  knew  that  if 
there  was  the  leaft  danger  in  the  family 
compadt,  it  could  anfe  only  by  your  con¬ 
tinuing  in  power,  and  by  perfevering  in 
the  abfurdity  of  your  condudt,  and  the 
inlolence  of  yTour  behaviour.  They  gave 
you  line  however,  and  without  offering 
to  pull  the  hook,  you  fairly  dafhed  into 
a  refignation  ;  but  upon  what  a  ridiculous 
pretext,  let  any  man  judge  who  has  read 
this  boafted  compadl.  In  fhort.  Sir,  when 
you  faw  that  you  could  no  longer  with¬ 
stand  the  torrent  that  was  ready  to  break 
upon  you,  you  dived  below  it,  and  by 
the  favour  of  a  mailer  who  loved  his  peo¬ 
ple  too  well  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 

public. 
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public,  you  was  fuffered  to  retire  from  bu- 
linefs  with  inoft  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
royal  indulgence  and  bounty. 

I  fhall  juft  only  mention  the  two  pretexts 
which  you  made  for  your  refignation.  One 
was,  that  you  was  no  longer  buffered  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  government ;  the  o- 
ther,  that  you  differed  from  the  reft  of 
the  council,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  Who,  Sir,  that  reads  the  firft  ex- 
cufe  can  imagine  you  to  have  been  any 
other  than  a  vizir,  to  whom  an  indolent 
grand  fignior  had  remitted  the  reins  of 
government ;  for  the  fuccefsful  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  you  was  anfwerable  with 
your  head  ?  If  future  times  fhould  perufe 
fuch  an  apology,  will  it  not  be  natural  for 

the  readers  to  aik  ;  Whether  Great  Britain 
at  that  time  was  not  governed  by  a  prince 

who  was  in  a  ftate  of  infanity,  infancy, 
or  dotage  ?  But  to  put  the  matter  on  a  fair 
iffue,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  vindicate 
his  Majefty  and  your  fellow  counfellors 
fo  far,  as  to  call  publickly  upon  you  to 
know,  what  fingle  meafure  you  guided, 
in  which  the  reft  of  the  board  had  not,  if 
'  •  K  they 
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they  pleafed  to  have  exerted  it,  a  nega¬ 
tive  ?  Many  meafures  may  occur  in  go¬ 
vernment,  of  fo  trifling  importance,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  break  the  unity 
of  a  council  board  by  any  difference  upon 
them.  But  it  was  very  plain,  that  when 
an  affair  of  importance  occurred,  you. 
Sir,  was  not  fuffered  to  didtate;  but  was 
controuled.  It  was  then  feen,  that  nei¬ 
ther  your  Sovereign  nor  your  fellow  mi- 
nifters  were  cyphers  in  the  government ; 
and  had  you  net  taken  advantage  of  the 
very  paufe  you  feized,  you  perhaps  could 
have  had  no  pretext  for  ufing  the  word 

RESIGNATION. 

As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  your  boafb- 
ed  difeovery  of  the  family  compact  was  a 

mere  evafion.  That  compaft  is  as  hannlefs 
as  any  meafure  can  b‘e  entered  into  amongft 
fovereigns,  who  are  apprehenflve  of  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  receive  the  law  from  a 
haughty, overbearing, minifter, without  any 
other  reafon  but  the  fic  volo.  It  was  then 
time,  Sir,  to  fhew  the  crown  of  Spain, 
that  his  Majefly  was  governed  by  princi¬ 
ples  of  ju ftice  and  moderation ;  that  he 
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was  not  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  of  im¬ 
petuous  paffion  ;  that  you  had  at  lead 
equals  in  his  cabinet,  and  by  well  judged 
experience,  fuperior  in  his  favour. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  that  you  had  fo  long  time  to  fport 
with  the  pafTions  of  the  people,  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  baits  of  pernicious  conquefts, 
and  unimportant  victories.  What  pur- 
pofe,  Sir,  can  our  acquifitions,  were  they 
ten  times  greater  than  they  are,  ferve  ? 
Were  I  to  fpeak  my  own  mind  I  think 
they  muft  ruin  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  trader  or  fliopkeeper  is  ruined  by  over- 
dealing  himfelf.  The  very  houfe  and  fhop 
rent  we  pay  mud  fink  us  in  the  end. 
Ccnfider,  Sir,  that  by  a  moderate  efti- 
mate,  every  fifth  (I  had  almoil  faid)  eve¬ 
ry  fourth  able-bodied  man  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  is  either  a  foldier  or  a  failor  in  his 
Majefty’s  fervice.  We  have  not  in  the 
united  kingdoms  feven  millions  of  inha- 
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bitants.  Of  thofe,  one  half  are  women  ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  I  fhall  even  admit 
one  half  to  be  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
This,  Sir,  brings  the  number  oi  fighting 
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men  amongft  us,  to  be  about  one  million 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand;  which 
divided  by  five  will  anfwer  to  pretty  near 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  war. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  fome  advantage  may 
be  ta^cn  of  this  eftimate ;  becaufe  the 
n umbei  of  failors  and  loldiers  do  not  rife 
fo  high.  But  give  me  leave  to  obferve, 
that  the  paper  kite  tail  is  of  a  monflrous 
extent.  The  dependents  upon  war,  fuch 
as  tianfports,  commifiaries,  futlers,  with 
a  long  train  of  et  ceteras,  are  hardly  to  be 
eftimated  ;  and  including  workmen  at  a 
moderate  computation,  their  numbers  a- 
mount  to  very  near  one  half  of  the  real 
foldiers  and  failors  employed. 

How  long  do  you  or  your  friends  ima¬ 
gine,  Sir,  can  a  nation  like  this,  which 
iince  the  beginning  of  the  prefen t  war 
lias  loll  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  hands,  contiuuqto  afford  fuch  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  blood  ?  I  will  venture  to  fay,  not 
for  two  years,  if  our  conquefls  fhould  con¬ 
tinue.  Let  a  man,  who  has  ever  fo  little 
fivill  in  figures,  fit  down  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  calculate  how  many  hands  com¬ 
merce, 
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merce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  em¬ 
ploy  in  this  nation,  he  will  find,  that  for 
five  years  pad;,,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
fupply  the  proper  numbers,  without  rai¬ 
ding  the  price  of  labour  to  fo  exceflive 
a  rate,  as  amounts  almoft  to  a  prohibition 
in  many  branches  of  bufinefs.  This  is 
not  all ;  there  is  fcarcely  a  conqueft  we 
have  made  that  is  not  at  this  very  time 
poffelfed  by  our  natural  enemies.  What 
muft  the  cafe  be,  when  thofe  conquefts 
come  to  be  peopled,  fo  as  to  render  them 
of  fervice  to  the  mother  country.  Shall 
we  unpeople  England  to  make  England  ; 
or,  as  the  faying  is,  are  we  to  built  London 
out  of  London.  Look  round  this  nation, 
and  let  me  alk  any  reafonable  man,  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  fpare  more  men  to  the  pur- 
pofes,  either  of  war  or  population  ?  Should 
ft  be  faid  that  our  enemies  are  equally 
diftreft.  I  anfvver  that  is  falfe.  Their 
trade  is  indeed  ruined,  and  their  finances 
are  exhaufted.  But  they  can  lye  by  for  as 
many  years  as  we  can  do  months  ;  it  is  true 
private  adventurers  muft  be  hurt,  but  the 
numbers  of  their  fighting  men  are  ftill  un- 

diminifhed. 
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diminifhed;  and  France,  long  before fhehad 
her  Weft-India  trade,  was  as  powerful,  I 
had  almoft  faid  more  fo,  as  fhe  is  at  prefent. 
Where  was  her  foreign  commerce  under 
her  Richelieus  and  Mazarines,  or  when 
Lewis  the  14th  filled  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  terror  and  difmay  ?  Colbert  was 
the  firft  minifter  that  infpired  her  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  notion  of  applying  her  ma¬ 
rine  to  the  extention  of  her  colonies,  and 
vet  a  right  Frenchman  is,  at  this  very  time, 
of  opinion,  that  in  l'o  doing,  Colbert  mif- 
took  the  true  principles  of  French  great- 
nefs.  I  {hall  not  however  enter  into  any 
difcuffion  of  that  point.  All  that  I  would 
infer,  is,  that  F'rance  within  herfelf,  by 
tire  advantages  of  her  fituation  and  cli¬ 
mate,  would  be  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom,  tho’  her  commerce  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies  fliould  not  bring  her  in  a 
{hilling  a  year.  In  this  fire  indifputably 
has  an  advantage  over  England.  France 
could  trade  all  over  Europe,  tho’  fhe  had 
not  a  fhip  of  burden.  Great  Britain  with¬ 
out  {hipping  can  have  no  trade,  and  fcarce- 
ly  any  exiftence.  We  proceed  on  falfe  and 

frivolous 
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frivolous  notions,  when  we  talk  of  ruin¬ 
ing  the  French  by  deftroying  their  com¬ 
merce.  If  we  have  commerce  of  our  own, 

% 

the  French  muft,  and  always  will  have 
a  fhare  of  it.  What  is  commerce,  but  an 
intercourfe  of  the  commodities  of  life  ? 
If  fuch  an  intercourfe  does  not  fublift,  let 
us  bring  to  our  warehoufes  all  the  treafure 

«r 

and  trade  of  the  two  Indies,  and  we  muft 
be  ruined  ? 

Suppofing  therefore.  Sir,  that  this  war 

fhould  go  on,  and  that  we  are  fuccefsful  in 
it  to  the  utmofl  extent  of  our  wifhes,  by 

ftripping  France  of  every  foot  Ihe  has  in 
America.  What  muft  be  the  confequence, 
but  a  general  combination  againft  us  of  all 
the  nations  in  Europe  without  regard  to 
property  or  principles  ?  Every  port  mull 
be  Ihut  againft  us,  and  every  people  our 
foes.  But  it  may  be  faid,  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Weft-India  trades  are  intircly  our 
own,  what  muft  the  reft  of  Europe  do  ? 
Better  perhaps  than  they  do  now.  Dill  re  Is 
and  avarice  will  catch  hold  of  private  tra¬ 
ders,  and  we  fhall  foon  become  a  nation 
of  fmugglers.  This  is  a  truth  too  wo- 
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fully  confirmed  by  experience.  What  has 
the  Spaniards  gained  by  monopolizing 
their  gold  ?  Have  they  not  been  reduced 
to  confider  it  as  a  mere  material,  that  is 
to  be  changed  for  other  materials  of  more 
value  and  ufe  in  life  ?  Should  we  mono- 
polize  the  fugar  and  the  fifh  trades,  the 
cafe  would  be  the  fame  ;  our  enemies 
would  hill  be  fupplied  with  fugar,  and  fifh 

by  fmugglers,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  be  by  fair  traders. 

I  am  far.  Sir,  from  pretending  to  be 
in  the  fecret  of  the  negotiation,  I  fhall 
therefore  take  it  upon  the  common  footing, 
that  we  are  to  reftore  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinico,  and  to  grant  the  French  a  li¬ 
berty  of  fifhing  and  drying  their  fifh  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  while  we 
are  to  have  the  ceflion  of  Louifiana,  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi.  Now, 
Sir,  without  entering  upon  particulars, 
or  a  difagreeable  detail  of  the  vail  expen- 
ces  which  our  conqueds  and  the  war  have 
occafioned,  I  fhall  put  it  to  the  bread:  of 
every  man  of  honour  and  principle,  whe¬ 
ther,  fituated  as  this  nation  is  at  prefent, 

at 
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at  war  with  the  two  greateft  powers  in 
Europe,  the  drength  of  the  one  almod  un- 
diminfihed,  and  that  of  the  other  daily  re¬ 
cruiting,  the  difference  between  what 
you  was  willing  to  accept  of,  and  what 
the  French  are  willing  to  give,  can  cre¬ 
ate  with  any  reafonable  perfon  an  hour’s 
hefitation,  when  put  in  ballance  with  the 
benefits  of  peace  ?  That  the  completion 
of  the  war  has  of  late  changed  in  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  enemy,  feems  by  no  means 
improbable,  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
Havannah  may  be.  To  what.  Sir,  was 
that  owing,  but  to  your  dragging  Spain 
into  a  war,  which  every  principle  of  fil¬ 
tered:  and  inclination  directed  her  to  avoid. 
With  regard  to  our  log- wood  trade,  die 
had  made  concefiions,  which  no  private 
gentleman,  confidering  the  whole  of  it  is 
upon  indulgence,  could  find  fault  with. 
As  to  the  right  of  her  fubjedts  fifhing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  fhe  does  not 
feem  ever  to  have  been  in  earned.  The 
advantages  we  have  gained  over  France 
are  fufticiently  acknowledged,  and  are  as 
honourable  as  they  are  advantageous ;  nor 
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can  they  ever  be  fruftrated  but  by  our  de¬ 
parting  from  the  principles  of  juftice  and 
moderation,  and  by  our  forgetting  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  one  of  thegreateft  men  of  anti¬ 
quity,  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  to  a  flj'irg 
enemy.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


S  I  R, 


Yoar  mofi  devoted  humble  Servant* 


■M#’ 


P.  S.  Our  acquilition  of  the  Havan- 
nah,.  the  news  of  which  arrived  fince  this 
letter  was  linifhed,  makes  no  manner  of 
alteration  in  the  general  courfe  of  the  rea¬ 
ligning  contained  in  it,  as  the  reader  may 
eafdy  fee,  that  the  whole  is  built  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the.  place  muft  fooner  or 
later  become  ours. 
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